A NEW ERA IN THE REHABILITATION OF THE BLIND. | 
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success. He shows high manual/a 6 
er dexterity, but on both Pressey’s score 
‘d\on clerical aptitude he stands in /the 
est third of the population. Since ¢ther 
combine with age to make new 
upation inadvisable, it is decided After a 
dy of his file that he should registér in the 
nmercial division, and it is suggésted that 


“ience hag been as roofing salesman for a 
ge company. An accident left him on 
itches and Without a job./ The former em- 
‘yer, with whom he had a good record, 
ie reemploy him at work he is physically 
e to do, but there is no such job for which 
s qualified. His cler real aptitude exceeds 
of eighty-five per cent of the general 
sulation, his manual dexterity is almost as 
, his other mechanical scores, though 
yer, are in all = above average, but his 
E 4ssey score is slightly below average. His 
i verness to return i 

his claimed intere t in accounting, an in- 
est apparently re sulting from contacts 
th a salesman for a correspondence school. 
suggestion that the Rehabilitation Divi- 
n train him for busi ess machine opera- 
is finally accepted, with the understand- 
+ that he will be placed \in the offices of his 
mer employer as soon as he becomes pro- 
‘ent in operating a billing machine. 


work is exceeded only 


The above cases are typi al of those with 
om fests are being used and found helpful. 
ere/ are many Cases of men at this age, 
edless to say, for whom the Employment 
rvice can render ch aaa serv- 

ased on data obtained by 1ethods other 
an testing. Furthermore, there are among 
ose presenting themselves at the Guidance 
nit problems to Avhich present-day psycho- 
gical tests offet no solution. In 
pe of case fest results are often of real 
hat would without their\ use be 
vealed only after a serious loss in terms of 
loney time, and morale. 


anning 


* *Dr. Filter is in charge of psychological work in 
the Occupational Guidance Unit. 

Dr. Finch is Director of Vocational Rehabilita- 
n for the State of Minnesota. 
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TION OF THE BLIND 
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The intensified interest in the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind encouraged by recent legis- 
lation paves the way for a well rounded pro- 
gram which should produce results in a 
much wider field of employment for this 
group of handicapped. 

Much progress was made up to the time 
of the depression in what one of the leading 
workers for the blind in the United States 
terms, “The Conquest of Blindness.” A sur- 
vey made from 1921 to 1930, by the American 
Foundation for the Blind, lists 150 occupa- 
tions engaged in by 2,684 blind people. This 
figure represents approximately the total 
number of those employed in the United 
States, with the exception of those working 
in sheltered work shops or subsidized home 
industries. These blind people were engaged 
in a varied assortment of occupations. It is 
true that the number who were successfully 
employed was not large—in fact, it was a 
relatively small percentage of the blind popu- 
lation—nevertheless it gives promise of what 
might be accomplished under an intensive re-- 
habilitation program. 

Conditions are not now as favorable, as far 
as the employment of the blind is concerned, 
as when this study was made. The recent de- 
pression has been a tragedy to many of our 
blind people who, up to 1930, were self-sup- 
porting through sheer determination to suc- 
ceed. Many of these people were among the 
first to be affected, and they have now be- 
come so discouraged that they have neither 
the will nor ambition to try again. Another 
large group is made up of young people who 
had just completed school or have finished 
since the depression began and have never 
had_ the pRoranity of employment. It 
would| GL therefore, that a renewed and 
concerted effort. ‘on? the part of all those in- 
terested i in the handicapped i is necessary to re- 
gainl the. habitat it has been lost. 

sa bilitation ot the blind, it might be 
said, ll nowt eltering any era of reconstruction 
and |its success or failure will depend on the 
TIES, of workers for the 


‘blind and rehabilitation workers in general. 


To succeed, workets tor the blind must face 
realities and avoid ¢ some of the mistakes that 
have been made in the past. A very careful 
and detailed study of case loads must be made 
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of the Veterans’ Administration Facility has 
records that may be drawn upon in many 
cases. These records are particularly help- 
ful because of the light they throw upon the 
social and moral traits of the individual, and 
for the basis they often afford for understand- 
ing the irregular work history found in some 
cases. The liaison officer is now ready to 
approach previous employers to verify records 
of employment history, and to obtain infor- 
mation concerning the worker’s particular 
duties and responsibilities and his mode of 
discharging them. Occasionally these visits 
result in the reinstaternent of the applicant in 
a job which he had onkte filled satisfactorily, 
or his employment in a hew job by a former 
employer. In most othér cases significant 
answers to questions regarding his qualifi- 
cations are forthcoming. At what tasks has 
he demonstrated particular skWl or efficiency? 
At what duties, if any, did he\show himself 
to be ineffective? Was he a stéady, reliable 
worker? How intelligent? ow trust- 
worthy? To what extent did he \show ini- 
tiative? 


While 


there are some cases whos prob- 


lems are simple enough to be solved without 


this intensive study, many require addittonal 
inquiry. As a measure of “general int li- 
gence” the Pressey Senior Classification’ Test 
is being used to good advantage. This tes 
is short and easy to administer, and there 
are available norms established through its 
use with adult groups which ngake it par- 
ticularly applicable to the age’ level repre- 
sented here. While the reliabjlity of the test 
is less than that of some tests being used in 
other situations, it is a tee reasonably 
satisfactory if the results/ are applied with 
proper caution. This tést is administered 
to practically all those ¢ases where the em- 
ployment history fails to furnish a clear-cut 
indication on which to base a\ re¢ommenda- 
tion and is supplemented. by an individual in- 
telligence examination when the results, ap- 
pear to be questionable. Likewise, oral (trade 


questions are also einployedias ks check on the 
applicant’s claims/'to mastery fof, a| skilled 
trade, or where theré is a history of trade | 
experience that ¢annot be\répdily, ev: ltiated.. 


In addition, in the case, of applicants with- 
out any particular ‘expériénee record, cleatly 
indicative of the level/of Work to which they 
can adapt themselves, all/that may. consider 
some type of manual work, semi-skilled or 


skilled, are given the Minnesota Manual Dex- 
terity Test or the Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test, or both. A smaller mumber of 


Tweezer Dexterity Tests. Similarly, in the 
case of unproven clerical ‘workers, and fo a 
those rare cases for whom age is not too 
great a handicap to be counterbalanced by — 
other factors, and for whom entrance to the 
clerical field may therefore be feasible, the — 
Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Tests are ad- 
ministered. The profile from the above tests 
taken in combination with all of the othe 
facts that have been assembled for an appli 
cant, often affords leads that are helpful in 
planning for those more difficult cases that 
have little of positive value in their employ 
ment history. 


There are two tests not mentioned above 
that are being employed with a 
clients of the Guidance Unit. The most _ 
generally useful of these is the Strong Voca-_ 
tional Interest Blank, which is designed to 
discover what type of occupation the nt 
vidual will find most congenial. This ques- } 
tionnaire is applicable primarily to occupa-_ 
tions in the upper ranges of the occupational — 
scale. The second is a very different test, 
known as Ishihara’s Tests for Colour-blind- 
ness. Its usefulness in vocational guidance is 
obviously limited to those occupations where — 
color-blindness constitutes a handicap. ; 


The following cases illustrate the types of 
ations in which tests results are proving 
e useful: 


s1 
to 


has fly recovered from the difficulty that 
brought\ him to the hospital seek another 
heavy, unskilled job on a level similar to that 
of the jobs he has held irregularly since he — 
left the farm in 1927, or shall the Unit recom- 
mend him for a job where a few years ex- 
perience will\raise him to a semi-skilled or — 
skilled level? \If his mechanical test scores 
are uniformly high, and other factors are not 
unfavorable, the additional effort to make the 
latter type of placement will probably be 


\ 


Shall the forty-two-year-old veteran . 


‘well repaid. \ fe 


What shall be suggested regarding the 
placement of a forty-seven-year-old veteran 
with a hip injury that does not interfere with 
ordinary office work such as he has done dur- 
ing the past sixteen years?. He has held six 
jobs during the period, with less than aver- 
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with a view to selecting those who can really 
profit by rehabilitation and training. In the 


“past much effort was lost in attempting to 


train blind people who did not possess the 
capacity or personality to succeed. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the 
future is the general interest being shown in 
all types of social welfare. Within the past 
few years much social legislation has been 


_ passed and it seems safe to predict that this 
is only the forerunner of what we may ex- 


pect in the future. It is true that certain 
phases of this legislation may increase, to a 
certain extent, our difficulties in connection 
with the placement of qualified disabled 
people. Many workers for the blind believe 
that the Aid to the Blind provision contained 


in the Social Security Act will make it more: 


dificult for blind people to secure employ- 
ment, as many taxpayers believe that the 
blind are well provided for from public funds 
and therefore it is not necessary to employ 
them. This misunderstanding can only be 
overcome through an educational program 
carried on by workers for the blind, rehabili- 
tation workers and the blind themselves. 

In certain states it is also true that the leg- 
islatures, after making appropriations for aid 
to the blind in order to qualify for Federal 
funds under the Social Security Act, fail to 
realize the need for appropriating money for 
constructive services such as prevention of 
blindness, placement, etc. This situation 
should receive consideration and study by all 


interested in the problem. It is the opinion 


of certain workers for the blind that this 


could be corrected to a large extent by 
adding an amendment to Title X of the 
Social Security Act allowing for services to 
the blind by grants of Federal funds, pro- 
viding the states match these funds. 

It is the opinion of certain workers for the 
blind, especially those engaged in placement 
work, that some employers are reluctant to 
consider employing blind persons because 
of deductions and contributions required for 
unemployment insurance and old age bene- 
fits. Why this should discriminate against 
the blind has not as yet been satisfactorily 
explained. 

One of the most progressive pieces of leg- 
islation passed in recent years which should 
do much in the rehabilitation of the blind is 
known as the Randolph-Shepherd Act. A 


‘wise provision of this Act is that it sets up a 


special sub-division for the blind in the 


United States Office of Education, Division 
of Rehabilitation. The primary purpose of 
this sub-division is to supervise agencies in 
the various states that have been authorized 
to license blind persons to operate vending 
stands in Federal Buildings. The law also 
provides for this special sub-division to make 
surveys of various industries, with an idea 
of determining processes or jobs which are 
practical for the employment of the blind. 
The results of these surveys are to be made 
available to workers for the blind and others 
interested in their rehabilitation. It is under- 
stood that agencies for the blind throughout 
the country will be given assistance in the 
training of placement agents and it is logical 
to assume that this sub-division will also give 
aid in advisement and training of the blind 
to the state rehabilitation services when re- 
quested. 

This special sub-division could also render 
valuable service by cooperating with organ- 
izations for the blind in developing satisfac- 
tory tests which would aid in vocational 
guidance and in analyzing more fully certain 
occupations in which blind people have suc- 
ceeded, putting special emphasis on the 
various factors in individual cases which con- 
tributed to success. . 

It would appear that the service which this 
sub-division may render is almost unlimited 
and this without duplicating or overlapping 
in the slightest on what existing agencies are 
now doing. As a matter of fact, this special 
sub-division will need the cooperation and 
help of all national and state agencies. Their 
studies and surveys may point to much 
needed reform in the training of our blind 
people. 

The success or failure of this rehabilita- 
tion program depends upon a careful selec- 
tion of persons to be trained—especially 
those selected to be licensed to operate vend- 
ing stands in Federal Buildings. These 
stands are a medium to demonstrate the 
possibilities for blind people in many similar 
types of business. In addition to the careful 
selection of operators no necessary expense 
should be spared in equipping and stocking 
such stands so they will be attractive and 
efficiently managed. It is obvious that if a 
stand is not attractive, well managed, and 
conducted on a strictly business-like basis, 
the whole project is doomed to fail. 

A splendid example of the possibilities of 
stands such as are being opened in various 
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Federal Buildings are the stands and indus- 
trial cafeterias developed by the Canadian 
_ National Institute for the Blind throughout 
the entire Dominion of Canada. These 
stands have been operated as a business 
undertaking. The operators have been se- 
lected carefully and time and money has not 
been spared in designing, equipping and 
supervising the stands. The effort has been 
more than justified by the splendid results 
obtained and has proved conclusively that by 
applying sound business principles success 
will result. 


In this period of reconstruction following 
the depression it can be said that work for 
the blind is entering upon a new era. If we 
are to succeed, all existing facilities must be 
utilized and the closest cooperation must 
exist between various agencies and especially 
the state rehabilitation services and their local 
agencies for the blind. 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
selection of those to be trained. It has been 
estimated by certain authorities in work for 
the blind that the percentage of blind per- 
sons who could succeed in competition with 
the seeing is about 15% of the total blind 
population. It would seem therefore, that 
our problem is not as great from the stand- 
point of numbers as: would at first appear. 
This fact does not make the problem any 
less difficult but only emphasizes the need 
for utmost care in selecting those to be 
trained. 


We should not assume that the training of 
the capable blind for occupations in compe- 
tition with the seeing will in any way elimi- 
nate the need for subsidized workshops and 
supervised home industries. These are of 
vital importance in any well-rounded program 
and should be utilized primarily to provide 
employment for the blind who, because of 
lack of ability or for other reasons, cannot 


be trained for occupations in competition 


with the seeing, and as training centers or 
laboratories to test the ability of blind per- 
sons who may later be placed in ordinary 
industry. 


The blind who cannot be wholly or largely 
self-supporting, either by competition with 
the seeing, or in a workshop, or through 
home industry, should be supported by pub- 
lic funds. Under no circumstances should 
they be permitted to deprive the more cap- 
able blind of the opportunity to work. ba 
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In this short article it has been possible | 
to point out only a few of the advantages © i 
which our blind people may derive as the re- 
sult of recent legislation and renewed in-* 
terest in their rehabilitation. If workers for’’ 
the blind will approach this era of reconstruc- ™ 
tion with renewed confidence and enthusiasm, | 
adopting higher standards and more modern | 
methods, a wider field of opportunity will be 
opened to our capable blind people. | 
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Its Relationship to Vocational Guidance 

By C. B. Horton, M. D. 
(Continued) | 


We have now to consider thos 
tions which cannot be considered a 
Motivations resulting in anti-socia’ 


such as vagrancy and crime, can 
cepted. Motivations which woul 
for their outlet on minor abilities < 
greatly impair social usefulness ar 
acceptable. Into this class of. 
would go the greater passion for 
which was displayed by my frien 
case, a genius for salesmanship 
ignored, while much effort and ty 
being lavished on a very doubtfu’ 
for dentistry. \ 

The third class \of unacceptab 
tions is comprised of thos¢ which 
abilities which, of themse ves, den 
ibility of the vocation\s¢lected. I 


were strong and who yearned to b’ 
Unfortunately her nattiral intellige 
low as to place her in the\feeblemi 
making nursing imp@ssible\ for her 
case I remember was that\of an 
boy whose ambition was to 
cian. In his case also the disabili 
tellectual. Yet another case 


to become a prima donna. 
disability was a/shortage of whi 
matter in the cranium. These three © 
all examples of ambition thwarted b’ 
intelligence. But there are other 
ties. Not only color-blindness, 
lepsy and chorea (St. Vitus Dance 
gine-driving an impossible career. 
and severe astigmatism are not ac 
an aviator. acial asymmetries 
be approved in an artist’s model. 
could not be tolerated in a policem 
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also carried in stock in the following sizes 
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